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Miss Kate Kennedy, an old student, 
was married to Mr. U. S. G. Kuhn, at 
Omaha, Neb.,, on the 20th ult. We ex- 
tend congratulations. 

* 
* 

Dr. W. R. Fringer wriies: ‘Please 
change my address on -your subserip- 
tion list so as to send my GazeTre to 
Pana, Ill., in the future." But not a 
word of explanation. What cau be be 
doing? * 

W. F. Hughes is teaching at Grace- 
ville, Minn., as principal of the schools 
of that place. He bas had such excel- 
lent success that the school board has 
offered him the same position for the 
next year at double the salary. 

6 + 

Belle Kimmel, class of ‘83, finished 
her school at Monticello, Cal., on the 
23d of November and is now visiting 
Calistoga, a health resort in Napa Val- 
ley. She will begin her next term of 
four months the first of March. 

ae 
. Mr. L. E. Harris is prospering nicely 
as principal of the Yates City schools. 
He will be remembered as one of the 
old “Co. B."’ boys under Capt. G. V. 
Buchanan. Heis thinking of giving 
his boys some military drill, and writes 
for a copy of tactics. 

* 

W. day Ennison, class of '82, is mak- 
ing a success of the law business, and 
hangs out his shingle at 520 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Chicago. Mr. 
E. comes up with some very substan- 
tial aid for the alumni committee ou 
the Dr. Allyn portrait. 

“ 

C. A. Taylor is teaching a very suc- 
cessful school at Ingram Hill with an 
enrollment of about 50. He expects to 
return to the Normal next year. He 
sends quite a number of, notes about 
old S. I. N. U. students, which we pub- 
lish in another column. 

brie 

Libbie Krysher left Egypt in July for 
Rochester, Minn., where she spent the 
remainder of the summer and fall most 
pleasantly with her sister, Mrs. Ella R. 
Pope. Libbie is spending the winter 
in Chicago, attending the Art Institute; 
but expects to be in school again next 
year. 


of 


* 

Miss Kate M. Grove is pleasantly 
situated as assistant teacher in tbe 
Kinmundy schools. Her many friends 
at the S. I. N. U. will not soon forget 
her pleagant manner and winning ways. 
She, like others. comes to Miss Buck 
when she is troubled with a knotty 


sentence. 


»* 


* 

Jennie Crosno is teaching ber third 
term at Eitégerrell, I]. She has a very 
interesting school and is having a very 
successtul term. Ske speaks of the 
help that the S. I. N. U. has been to 
her, and she eceredits the fact that she 
is getting moro than the average Jcf- 
ferson county teacher to her school- 
daya here, She closes with best wishes 
for the Socratic society. 
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Maggie J. McLaughlin is teaching 
with the best of success pear Vandalia, 
Il. After leaving this institutiun Jast 
year she taught a spring school iv 
Marion county, and in September began 
her school in Fayette county. She ex- 
pects to teach in the same place during 


the summer. 
Par 


, 

Miss Blauche Keeuey, formerly of 
Ferry, Mich., aud a student of our 
Normal in 1885-6, now resides in Her- 
mosa, a suburb of Clucago. We un- 
derstand she was cashier, during the 
summer, for a large wholesale fruit 
house on Lake street. We hope she* 
will return to the University again. 

ae 
* 

May Cleland writes from the ex- 
treme northern part of the State and 
encloses ten dollars for herself and ber 
sister Clara, to be placed with the do- 
nations to the portrait fund. Her let- 
ter has quite 2 homesick ring about it 
as she expresses her desire to be in 
Carbondale next commencement; but 
says “Tll-be there some day, I hope.” 
Since her graduation in "87, Miss Cle- 
land has proven herself a very accept- 
able teacher in the Cook, connty 


schools. 
rar 


. 

A. H. Fulton, class of ’86, dates bis 
‘letter at Aqua Caliente, Arizona, Ty., 
where be has gone with the hope of 
improrying his health. He isat present 
with a party who are leading a ditch 
from the Gita river onto their farm- 
ing lands, for the purpose of irrization. 
He has mueh to say of the S. I. N. U. 
and his school days. He says he gets 
to see Ed. Storment, Frank Wham 
and John Simer every few days. Mr. 
Fulton is much interested about Dr. 
Allyn's portrait and sends along five 


dollars to aid the project. 
9 
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We think it not imappropriate at the 
present time, for the better information 


| of our readers and the public, to re- 


count a few items in the history of our 
Southern [inois (State) Normal Uni- 
versity. ‘The present [arge prosperity 
and bigh reputation of it as a sehool 
for teachers are so in contrast with its 
early struggles and its almost unpre- 
cedented misfortunes, that this seens 
appropriate and even necessary. 

Its origin dates back to the early 
days of 1868, and is chiefly due to the 
thought and enterprise of the county 
institutes, and to the foresight of the 
people of Carbondale and its vicinity. 
We do not take time to mention these. 
The General Assembly which met in 
1869 passed .a bill appropriating 375,- 
000 to erect a building for a normal 
school, to be located where the people 
of a neighborhood would make the 
largest donation. After much discous- 
sion and consideradle opposition, both 
of tongue and law, of newspaper squibs 
sud attorneys’ arguments, Carbondale 
secured the prize as she believed it to 
be, and while nobody doubts that it is 
2 prize, it has proyed a very costly one 
in cash. She has, however, uo sigh of 
penitence or regret, but accepts the 
Situation. 
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The City of Carbondale itself has 
paid at different times not less than 
$128,000, and has still a debt of $40,- 
000 which her honor is pledged to pay. 
The citizens of this city as individuals 
paid, at the beginning of the work 
and after the tive, not less than $20,000 
more, The State, as has been said, at 
first gave $75,000, and added $50,000, 
and at last $80,000 lo finish the original 
building, which was considered the 
best of its kind theo in the country, 
and was indeed admirably adapted to 
the purposes of a normal school. 


An unfortunate fire totally destroyed | 
this noble building, on the afternoon of | 


November 26, 1883, together with its 


‘and business. It has graduated 145 
persons, all of whoni except eleven 
have taught in the schools of this State 
for periods of from five months to 
twelve years, although thirteen of these 
graduates paid tuition in tall, and were 
really under no obligation to teach at 
all Thea we can count up over 2,300 
who did not graduate who have tanght 
from four months to ten years since 
they were in this school. As many as 
seven have been chosen or appointed 
county superintendents and hare done 
the State excellent service in that impor- 
tant office. A caleulation carefully 
made two years ago showed that the 
average time of a student attending the 


large and rapidly growing museum, | Universtty is not far from thirty-one 
and damaged to a large extent its ex-/ and a half weeks, while the time uf 


celleat furniture. The publig spirited 
citizens of Carbondale at once rallied 
and in thirty days built, at a cost of 
fully $6,000, comfortable quarters com- 
prising seventcen good rooms, in which 
the schoul continued to grow from day 
to day till the General Assembly voted 
to rebuild. 
the schoul ocetipied rooms in the city, 
so that net a whole day's work was 
lost. In 1885 an appropriation of $158,- 
000 was made to rebuild, and to the sur- 
prise of many the trustees were able, by 
good management, by seevring 2 good 
architect, a competent superintendent 
and skillful contractors, to erect Mn 
edifice much better thar the one burned 
and to leave a small balance in the 
treasury of the State. 1 


During these thirty days! than the weeks of attendance. 


teaching is a little over forty-four 
weeks. Assuming such an estimate to 
be substantially correct up to the pres- 
ent date and it wil] be seen that the 
number of weeks actually taughtiu the 
public schools by persons educated in 
onr University is considerably larger 
Bur if 
the doors of the school should be closed 
to-day. the students already trained 
would go on and more than double the'r 


i record of teaching in the schools of the 


State, and all that should be credited 
to the University. . 

Let it also be remembered thet 2 
number—amoaunting to a full quarter 
of all who have eatered—have paid 
their tuition bills and so far have laid 
themselves under no obligation to teach 


A question may be appropriately jat atl. Besides, the Principal of the 


asked bere if the University has been University has 


worth to the State an equivalent of all 
this cost. A few words only are needed 
to make this very clear. In the first 


testimonials by the 


‘ hundred. almost by the thousand. say- 


iug bow largely certain particular 


| schools bave been improved under the 


place let it be remembered that afair) charge of teachers educated at the 


education is counted as doubling the 


Southern Normal. Some of these let- 


worth of a man and his earnings to; ters affirm that those who taught the 
himself and tothe community in which! school for a term befere going to the 


he lives. And we have found it to be 
a fact that school directors of this sec- 
tion of the State are willing to pay on 


! Normal and again after attending, bad 
ijmproved so as to be worth double 


in the latter period. These testimo- 


“nials have bees frequent and they are 


an average about $5, abd frequently { very encouraging and inspiring, for in 


more, per month for teachers only mod- | 


erately trained in our school, than for 
those who have bad no such training. 

Now, there bave been during the 
fourteen years which have elapsed since 
the school was opened, enrviled in all 


our departments 3,409 young men and j 


women. About 175 of these have, 
from one cause or another, remained a 
time so sbort as to profit them little, 
except perhaps to give them a slight 
notion of the value of an education. 
There are now 470 in the school. Let 
the sum of these two classes, and say 
another 250, be dedacted from the total 
attendance, and we have left a trifle 
over 2,500 who have obtained a reason- 
ably fair training in our University. If 
we reckon that an education adds only 
$500 to the value of a wan or a woman 
the State has gained fully a million and 
a quarter of dollars by what it has ex- 
pended since the spring of 1869, when 
work began on the first building. And 
that sum all told will not exceed 3750,- 
G00. 

But look at the profit to the State of 
the better teachers in her public schools 
which the University has educated and 
sent to work in all departments of life 


our work we have had often occasion 
to hear some severe and, as we think, 
yery ungenerous and unjust criticisms. 
| ‘The students who have entered the 
University have come from eighty- 
three of the 102 counties of the State, 
and eleven of the other States of the 
Union. Aud those who have gone 
from us to teach seem to bave goue 
into eighty-seven of the epunties and 
j fifteen of the other States and four 
of the Territories. Very few of these 
bave been idle and less have been vi- 
| cious, while the great body—almost the 
; whole in tact—have been temperate, 
‘honorable, yirtuous apd useful, an 
thonor to the University which bas 
educated them, and to the State which 
has furnished such admirable advan- 
tages for discipline. ‘Tbe number of 
| counties of our own State now repre- 
sented in the University is forty-three, 
and tive other States have students. 
Not less than 385 of our studeuts are 
the present winter engaged in teaching 
- in the public schools of our State. 
it may be added to show still more 
clearly that the funds given to the Uni- 
versity have been profitably used that 
with a total of appropriations, during 
fourteen years of about 35,000, we 
have accumulated a library of 8,560 
volumes and 2,634 pamphlets, With a 
| total of Jess than $2,500, we have now 
1in our cases nearly or quits 10,000 
specimens of great value in the work 
ef a Normal school. 
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opposite would very properly be sense- 
less. We have neither the ingenuity 
nor the patience to study and invent, 


ND OTHER-| words for our use and so we use 


different ones for the same thing and, 


ROBERT ALLYN, LL.D.; READ AP A PACULTY | on the contrary, oftener the same word 


MEETING. 





The Ureeks—to judge by their lan- 
guage—were a very polite or polished 
people. They said of is cease is 
wise” and of another, he is opposite, 
tbat he is otherwise, or somewise. Avd 
this ‘Tis Sophos” certainwise, is an 
inoffensive way of saying that he is as 
to wisdom a minus quantity. They 
were too polite to say afool. Again, 
when they. would show a man utterly 
unable to care for the most common 
affairs of life, overcducated and other- 
wise above attention to everyday af- 
fairs, they call him ‘school bred." 
Scholasticos, or perhaps it might be 
translated, ‘graduate,’ one who has 
stepped out from or forward of other 
men, perhaps. While the world was 
noviug he was studying, and merely 
stepped back; at any -rate he has grad- 
uated or stepped. I would, in discussing 
methods of teaching, try to do the 
same tbipg and characterize certain 
methods as *‘sensible,” others as ‘‘otber- 
sensible.’ Allow me to define and il- 
lustrate. Sensible was originally used 
to indicate that which base the 
power or more properly the capability 
of knowing. For instance a man is a 
sensible person when he is able to 
sense or know things ag they are, or as 
they are known by other people. This 
is the active side of the meaning of the 
word and it can not apply to an inani- 
mate thing or theory. There must be 
a living soul somewhere about the 
point noticed, in arder that it may take 
jo the situation and have a power of 
thinking, knéwing or seeing. A 
theory or method can not in this 
confection be called sensible because 
it cau not know. Itis without know- 
Jedge or ability to gain knowledge. 

But there are points of view from 
which a thing may be called sensible. 
that is when it is readily understood 
and commends itself to the knowledge 
of the majority of maukind. We then 
say 2 theory is sensible because in a 
passive way it compresses in it the 
larger part of the good sense of aj] 
mankind. ‘This is by no means a use 
of words, or rather a formation of 
words, according to a true philosophy. 


In fact, our English words, and it is! 


the same in the Latin and Greek, were 
never made-after careful) study. They 
are in their etymologies as illogical 
as Topsy. They were never made; 
they grew. Accident probably started 
them, andl the tongue repeated them 
with variations. Then when writing 
came into existence, one ear heurd one 
sound and spelled it with one set of 
> letters. Another car beard the same 
sound but repeated it by another eom- 
bination of letters. Aud soon the var- 
iations aie mavy and serious. It was 
very likely the same in regard to their 
meaning. One can suppose them ta 
miean a different thing altogether from 
what seems to strike another one. 
So we find reliable meaning capable of 
being relied or rested upon; while it 
ought to meau capable of relyiog or 
resting on; we might say that it is the 
same with sensible. But in this latter 
word we have under one form two dis- 
tinct meanings, one active and the 
other passive. We ought to have 
made the word for the passive meaning 
perhaps, sensible, able to be known or 
understood or to commend itself to the 
knowing faculty of mankind, and 
the active form shall be senseful 
—eapahle of knowing. And when 
we, come to deseribe the man 
we might say of him senseful and the 


| 


3 for different things. 


The same thing oecars in naming 
our towns, rivers and states and even 
nations. We could not name our na- 
tion at its birtu, and there is, io all 
probability, considerable truth in the 
suggestion that our civil war largely 
grew out of this very neglect. We 
called ourselves indeed the people, but 
still of the United States, spelling the 
peopie with a small letter and the 
states with a capital one and forgetting 
altogether that United was just ag large 
and should he dignified with the 
same beginning. And we fought each 
other with a bitter fiercevess and per- 
severence never before witnessed on 
the planet, for full four years because 
of the unfortunate inability to invent 
«% name tor ourselves. Diogones used 
his tub for all purposes—eating, sleep- 
ing avd washing, so we use a word for 
all purposes, and where we can not 
make it legitimately do duty for more, 
we put it into a figurative style and 
make it all that the poet's eye glancing 
from earth to heaven aud trom heaven 
to earth, sees. A boy has nothing that 
is nat ‘bully’ or “nasty,” and a girl 
splendid’ or ‘awful,’ though some- 
times the boy’s first word and the girl's 
last one are used forthe very bad aod 
the very good. 

Had we called ourselves Atlantis or 
Appalachia, as Washington Irving sug- 
gested, or even New York, or New En- 
gland, or Virginia, it is not improbable 
that the war would never have oe- 
eurred. Aud when we have built towns 
by the thousand we call them cities, 
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and after awhile Rome and Carthage, 
Utiea, Syracuse, Homer, Virgil. 
Cesar, Sempronius, Cato, Washing- 


ton, Decatur, Adams, Jefferson and 
Franklio—acd repeat these until the 
postotiice direetory has more than one 
hundred = Washingtons, seventy-five 
Franklins and fifty Jeffersons of all 
sorts—counties, cities, towns, banks, 
schools and what-nols. No wonder 
Mr. Wendell Phillips said there is no 
originalily whatever; each generation 
oes on doing exactly what every pre- 
ecling generation has doue with the 
greatest apparent satisfaction. Do we 
net prove our kinship to human uature 
by it any way, and help to wear the 
beaten track a little more distinet aud 
tomake the rut a little deeper and 
harder, and therefore the more easy 
to travel in? 

You say this writing is not about 


methods, Yes it is, methad of names, 





and that for a teacher is a matter of 
prime importaace in all his work. 


Let us, however, come back from | 
j definitions of these three divisions, and 


this historic etymology. and ask what 
is a Wise method in teaching? In gen- 





eral and briefly it may be asserted to 
be such a beginning, continuing and 
ending as is accordant to the dictates 
of reason. It is a procedure in the 
way of pature, thetaking up the uear 
past, the simple, the observed or sense- 
known, then that which is adjacent to 
us, that which is made from the sim- 
ple, and floally the remote and that 
which may be inferred from all. 

To repeat in apother form. We 
should begin with what the child knows 
already or compelled by 
environment to learn. This, of course, 
Hes close at hand and if ithas nut been 
gaiued by any usual) investigation or 
observation self-directed, it onght to 
have been so studied as to have become 
a matter of 
taken up by the senses, tried, expe- 


is his 


actual sense-knowledge, | 





vienced, tested by some tangible or: 





Au example may 
be given: a brook on the hillside or 
through the meadow or if the locality 
ig on a prarie, a brook or rin made by 
a summer shower, becomes a guide to 
the knowledge of a river. A pound by 
the roadside is observed and becomes 
the suggestion of a lake, and a bay, a 
sea aud au ocean are easily understood. 
Soa hill and smatl bloffs or cliffs, being 
seep and known, the image of a moua- 
tain rises in the mind. It is very prob- 
able that a fair idea of the ocean or a 
range of mountains ean never be gained 
without the sight ofthem. The notiun 
of the vast extent of the ridges and 
peaks of the one, and the waves and 
rage of the other are too immense and 
unique in themselves to be even prop- 
erly imagived without the sight of 
them. Indeed the reproductive and 
even the constructive, and as a conse- 
quence the preseptative faculties, can 
not operate till they have the materials 
originally supplied by*the senses. All 
Enowledge begins in the sense, and 
from sense we proceed to the intellect, 
or judgment, and at last to the reason 
and imagination and, highest of all, to 
the moral, the wise, the unsellish the 


altruistic. 
L propose to examine our science and 


to tést our common text books of the 
schools by these briefly stated but I be- 
lieve uviversally acklowledged prip- 
ciples of the simplest sense. ‘Take 
geography—e science to which, if to 
anything, such principles can be ap- 
plied. For the child is born on the 
earth and io his first steps begins the 
exploration of it. He can not go 
around the room, from one room to 
another, nor ont of doors to the barn 
or stable or a neighbor's honse without 
taking a practical lesson in this most 
useful and most fascinating ot all the 
sciences. I know no stady that affords 
more attractions, that yields more in- 
formation, or tbat possesses mere 
pleasure and genuine profit than this. 
And yet how do our books assist our 
teaching it? Aud how blindly do our 
teachers follow the beoks! Let this be 
an example: I open the first of six 
books of geography picked out at ran- 
dom from among the many in our li- 
brary and this is where they begio. 
From geographies for the little ones to 
the largest, geography is first defiaed: 
“A description of the surface of the 
earth, of the countries into which it is 
divider, and of the people that mbabit 
it; the earth may be divided into three 
different relations: 1.1 In its relations 
to the solar system, (there is nearuess, 
simplicity und taopibility for you): (2.) 
Ip its relation to nature (whatever that 
may be for a Jittle child; (3.) In its 
relation to man. Wence arise three 
divisions of geography —matheaiutical 


geograply, physical geography aud 
political geography.” Then follow 


iUastrations. The seeund book gives 
the same definition without attempt at 
completeness, and theu proceeds to 
state nud prove that “the earth is a 
ball, a globe ur a sphere.” ‘The third 
says “geography is the science of the 
earth,’ and then proceeds, us 1 began 
this essay, to give 2 lesson in ety nology 
from the Gireek—a nice easy thing for 
the litule ones, of course —Greek being 
an easy language. therefore expecially 
adupted to young minds! 1t makes 
the sae third division as the first book 
noted aud thun immediately explains 
the solar system, giving the names of 
alt the planets, the eight major ones, 
and ends this with some wisdom about 
comets. orbits, distances and runs into 
numbers up tu 2,850,000,000 of miles, 
logical and philosophical of course! 
The fourth says, ‘‘geography isa de- 
scription of the earth's surface,“ and 


defines sphere,” ‘‘diameter,” ‘cireum- 
ferance,” and gives about fifty sets of 
figuresand then goes for meridians, 
small circles 2nd great, prime meridi- 
aus, zones, Mariner’s compass, etc. ete. 
The fifth one starts with defining 2 
planet and 278 other things among 
which are Buddhism, Mohammedism,, 
theecliptte, a plateau and a canal. The 
‘sixth begins, “geography is @ descrip- 
tion of the earth on which we live. As 
ascience itrelates chielly to the present 
surface of the earth.’’ Then we have 
before long, magnetism, sun spots, 
Uranus, Neptune, planets, planetoids 
and meterorie bodies aud 210 definitions 
of things abstract and metaphorical 
beyond even the scope of Humbo dt’s 
mind. Now all this is for children un- 
pier fourteen years of*nge aud at the 
! threshold of a science, which with its 
wonderful stories such as Othelio told 
tiv the hearing of the maiden Desde- 
} monia, 
“Wherein of antres vast and deserts wild, 
Rough quarries, rocks, hills whose heads 
touch heaven, 
Tt was my hint to speak, suck was the procgss. 
And of the canibals that each other eat. 
The Anthrepophagt, and mea whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. Trusting 
To bear what, Desdemona seriously inclines.” 
Aud so will children everywhere. 
But pray tell me what woman or man 
before his soul bas grown “dry as 
summer dust’ can have any relish for 
such ponsense as this. Ihave quoted 
irom the school geographies which the 
book ageats aud the school board in- 
troduee. Remember we start our chil- 
drep here. We.ask them before they 
know anything accurately of their own 
neighborhood to learn all about the 
universe ip general. One geography, 
called ‘Physical Geography” begins 
with the Nebular Theory. The Bible 
begins with Chaos, but it leaves it at 
once to tell about a particular Adam 
and a special Eve and an individual 
Enoch, a very naughty Cain and a very 
good Abel. Its author understood at 
least that live men aod no legs live 
children are only interested in specific 
persons. Schoolma'ams I suppose ave 
interested in this sort of dry dust 
literature and they probably would 
thrive by it. But juicy children that 
good womanly women kiss every time 
they cau get hold of them, and want 
“to eat’ as they say they do, cannot 
‘he made to like if, even by flogging. 
land T like them all the better for it. 
Now these geographies cover trfty 
quarto pages or beer that number before 
they touch a line concerning anything 
which the children or practical wen 
care or ought to care for. 
How should geography be studied? 
i By taking what knowledge the child 
bow has—the knowledge of Ins own 
‘locality aud taking that the base of 
j his warfare to conquer the earth. But 
we must begin at the beginving of the 
book, must we vot? By no means. 
| When a science is to be writtes and re- 
. Viewed. to be finished aad stored away 
ifor vermembrance, it may need to be 
‘dried —squeezed so that the juice is all 
‘taken ont; desigeated—and — hard- 
‘pressed, packed away, compressed and 
i labelled, so as to occupy the least pos- 
, sible space. But not so when it is to be 
| log-ned by one ignorant and without a 
{love for it, or a thought of its impor- 
, tance. Not that I would couyey the 
iidea that children are to be beguiled 
j into learning. but that they should by 
: all means nat be discouraged. And so 
, they should begin at home. They can 
; take the book and begin in the middle 
, and go both ways if need be. An J}1i- 
nos child might begia with Hlinos 
and he could be taught all that the 
book says of Illinois and its adjoining 
states, especially of its cities, railways, 
wodes of travel, and he would love it 
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all. What did a child see in a city? 
Whats a city? would come in finally. 
Let him know all about a steamboat 
and a railway coach—a line of travel. 
What do we send to the city? To the 
mil? What do we bring from thence? 
What event took place close at home? 


In thiscity? On thatriver? What are 


the birds at home? The,animals? The! 


plants? What do farmers raise? What 
do carpenters make? 
get their materials? lumber? nails? 
bricks? paints? A thousand practical 
questions may be putin here. For an 
example let children be asked what did 
you have on your table for breakfast? 
What is the table made of ? the cloth? 
the plates? the knives and forks? the 
spoons? Where did the sugar grow? 
the wheat for the bread? the coffee? 
the pepper? What of thesait? Every 
one of these points relates to geog- 
raphy, and uo one knows much about 
that science till he can locate all these 
products and all the rontes by which 
they came to their present locality. 1 
would say begin in the home place of 
the book every time, and read travels 
and stories about animals, plauts, men. 
products, mines, minerals, caves, gey- 
sers, grottos, rivers, birds, fishes and 
what not till the child knows something 
about the warld and its inhabitants and 
productions. ‘Then come in the ch- 
mates, zones, and motions of the earth 
in space. But before this he will want 
to know how to find places on the map. 
When he wants this knowledge, or has 
been made to see that he needs it, then 
ig the time to teach longitude and iati- 


tude, and the equator and the poles, ° 


and not before. We make a great mis- 
take as teachers when we take it tor 
granted that the children want every 
sort of knowledge, and are prepared 
for any thing and ia any order. To be 
sure they ought to learn all knowledge=, 
and there is a natural order in the de- 
velopment of their fuculties—sense- 
knowledge first, and this is taken up 
very innccurately aud slowly at first. 
How slowly and inaccurately the sense- 
pereeption of form is develuped is to 
be seen in the early attempts of chil- 
dren to write, and how bard it is to 
teach writing to little ones every 
teacher knows. This is because the 
idea of form, or fi;ure, or shape ix a 
hart one to acquire. Heave ceographi- 
cal or map drawing is not the first 
thing to be attended to: and yet ia one 
of the geographies map drawing, and 
that of North America, is among the 
first things insisted on. Aud the more 
thoroughly the lesson is learned in these 
inverted geographies, which take the 
apex of the great pyramid of kuow- 
ledge for x base und try to build upon 
it; the more thoroughly this is learoed 
the worse if is. The more fairly these 
lung and philosophical definitions 
which aim atl corpletencss are stored in 
the memory, the more completely, in 
my opinion, will the teachersteceed in 
making a dunce of the child. Ani it 
seems to me that the geography is the 
worst taught, and least kaown, antl 
most useless study in the curriculum. 
And yet apy live teacher can take any 
of the geographies and b 
indicated and make it as 


fascinating as 
the reading of a novel. 


Then the improvement that may be . 
in the deseription of couatries and ciles, , 


as of Athens of old, Rome and its cap- 
itol, Venice and its islands, the voleano 
of #tna, or Vesuvius, or Hecla, and 
the wonderful aurora borealis. The 
story of Venice is, I think, more ro- 
mantic than a novel, and yet what 
teacher fiknows any more than 
that it is Built on an immense number 
of islands in the Adriatic sea, and is 2 
city in the north of Italy. Then the 
spelling of words, the history of events 
—celebrated events—ijn fact all history 
depends on the geography altogether, 
and so does geology, and, of course 
commerce or mercantile business de- 
mands it. And especially since the 
ocean steamer aud the telegraph have 
made the whole world neighbors, every 
man is bound to every other one by 
ties of blood and of interest. 


Where do they : 


egin as T have : 


1 
COMPENSATIONS. ) 





“Chere are gains for all our losses” 


says Mrs. Browning, and, as in medi- 
tative mood, I repexted the little poem 
of which the sentiment quoted above 
forms the keynote, I thought of the | 
‘many illustrations of this truth we see | 
j about us. 





If the sight is lost, how nature tries 
to make up for the lack of this most 

important avenue of instruction and 

pleasure by sharpening the remaining 

- senses, and the torch grows more deli- 

cate, the hearing more acute, the m 

ory more retentive. i 

Is health denied and are pain, lan- | 
guor and enforced seclusion the por-| 
tion of the invalid, while labor, anx- | 
iety und watching fall to those who! 
eare for the sufferer? What beauties | 
ot character are developed by tins | 
discipline. What patience, cbeer- 
fulness and forgetfulness of — self 
in the sufferer, what devotion, gen- 
tleness and self-sxerifice in those, 
who minister to the lived one, so that 
the invalid's roum offen becomes the 
brightest and cheeriest spot in the 
home, 

The character thatlacks force und 
self asseruion may be made attractive 
by gentleness aud trastfaluess, while 
the rugged nature, wanting perhaps 
refinement and grace has perhaps can- 
dor and strength as its endowment. 

To him who sacrificed his own pleas- 
ure and advuntage there comes not al- 
ways the need of grateful appreciation, 
but instead, the noblest joy of doing! 
good. i 


“There is no paug of sacritice, but rlpens into 
sweetest sense. i 

And somewhere on « peaceful day wili @nd its | 
recompense.”’ 


Of the teacher’s work, the responsi- 
bility involved, the self denial iniposed, 
the labor demanded, are often and feel- | 
ingly set forth. Has, our lot also its 
compensations? First we may congzat- ! 
ulate ourselves that Lhe teacher is not 
likely to be ensnared by the deceitful- 
ness of riches: while the members of 
other professions may be luved from 
the path of duty by mercenary consid- 
erations, the teacher leaves to others 
the pursuit of weallh, with all its inei- 
dent temptations, and “thinks on no- 
bler things.” Caudor mght require 
the admission that the devoted peda- 
gore may sometimes fecl the pres- 
sure of poverty, but such cogsidera- 
tious belong uot ty this paper. 

The work of the teacher, if faithfully | 
done, is constantly developing and im- 
preving his own mind. As he seeks to 
remove difliculties from the path of the 
pupil his own ideas become clearer, his 
stores uf koowlodge are increased. 
While the teacher's circumstances, 
his hours of work, etc. necessarily de- 
prive him to some extent of general 
society, the best of company is always ; 
accessible to him. The educated and | 
cultivated ave his friends, nay, .more, 
they are his helpers. a | 

Then, too, the temptations lo 
giutual jealousy and detraction are 





less, perbaps, in our profession 
; Shanany other. It ean not be de- 
jnied that there are teachers whoj 


seek to build up their own reputation 
upon the ruins of that of their fellows; 
these, however, we believe to be but 
rare exceptious, and the nuiversal con- 
dempation which such a one receives, 
shows that the world recognizes mu- 
; tual courtesy, appreciation, and help- 
fulness as characteristic of the profes- 
sion. Each member of the brother- 
hood has his work made easier aud his 
success nore assured by the success of 
every other. 
Furthermore the association of 
‘the instructor with his pupils is a 





il 





source of pleasure, of benefit not to 
the pupil only, but also to the teacher. 
The iaftuence of association with young 
minds, keeps the heart fresh and 
young. Tbe members of onr guild 


| ought not to grow old so fast as other 


workers. 


the school room is likely to grow arbi, 
travy and dictatorial. 


No doubt there | 


other sources of useful information; 
observation, experience, and the peo- 
ple we meet, but tue will not permit. 
However replete with good things, 
they do not iu an especial manver 
serve our present purpose. 

, We want at this hour te confine vur 


| It is said that he who presides over remarks to the State Reading Circle 


, ork. 
It must certainly be sliowed that 


is a veal danger here, but is not this te; reading is the most prolific source of 


some extent offset by the bebits of re- all informatiou 
FY : { 
straint and self coutrol which such as-' 


sociation makes a necessity? There ir, 





ent minds in the little world of which 
the instructor is the movarch, to these 
he must adapt himself, these he must 
learn to contro), thus acquiring the 
kuowledge of human nature essential 
to give him fifiuence in the larger 
world outside of bis schoo! rvom, 
Among the rewards that come to the 
teacher may be mentioned the appre- 
ciation and esteem of the pupil. 


fection that 
devpens as the years go by. ff there* 
be in our work much drudgery, we 


can be patient, looking upon this as’ 


Toeans to ends desirable to be attained: , 
if somr of these burdens be of doubdt-., 
fal atility. and some, perhaps, entirely , 
Unnecessary, we may look forward ' 


as in everything else, and what js val- 
ueless will gradually be done away ; 
with. The coming teacher may have 
fewer examination papers to grade and 
more time for congenial work. Look- 
ing back te the lot of the teachers of 
the past we are encoursged—we can : 
afford to wait, and from our burdens, 
many, and some of them grievous to 
be bourne, we turn cheerfully and 
hopefully to the brighter side of the 
picture. Looking at the character of 
our work, its comparative freedom 
from temptations to sordid motives, to 
selfishness and narrowness; cousider- 


- ing the juspirations to be found in the 


material we have to work with, the 
weble company of laborers to which 
we helong, the help that is assured to 
us, the rewards preseut and prospee- 
tive, who wonders that the profession 
isa poptlar one? Rather we exclaim 


who would not be a teacher? 











THE READING CIRCLE. 





PRUF, SM. INGLIS, EN THE COUNTY sc lool, 


COPNCHLA 





There are four legitimate channels 
through whieh we may obtain knowl- 
edge: Reading, observation, experi- 
ence, 20d contact with the people we 
nmicet. 

Reading makes a ready man. By 
meuns of reading we gather facts of 
history pertaining to the work! in 
which we live, the movements of peo- 
ples, their customs and habits of litgy 
learn of the phenomena oecurring, by 
which men of science spread out before 
us the facts of creation; the earth and 
its composition, ils relation to other 
planets, its daily ronnd with its accom- 
panying light and darkuess, its annual 
circling about the sun and its conse- 
quent round of sensons. Through the 
printed page we meet the thought of 
generations past, of men and women 
who have spent their Hves in collect- 
ing the truths tuat will make us free if 
wo only appropriate them; we learn 
also to differentiate between the good 
aod the bad, the valuable and the 
worthless, the obsolete and the present, 
and with a keen discrimination to se- 
lect those truths and facts of moment 
to us in our life work. 

We might speak at length of the 


How - 
pleasant is the relation often existing « 
between these, and bow strong the af- j 
outlasts the relation and > 


,of all certain keowl- 
‘edge; becanse it vomes or may be 
, brought within the reach of all who 


oo " s, 3. : 
| too, av opportunity of studying differ- |, Will it so, It suggests all of the other 


| sonrees named: covstitutes the libraries 
| of the world. 

The dust of years may hide for a 
‘time some of its millions of volumes 
| registering the facts that have aceumu- 
‘lated as ages have cycled away; yet the 

searcher after trath brushes away the 
dust, uneartbiog the records, musty, it 
:may be, lopy sinee thought obsolete 
perhaps, und reveals things both new 
and old—old to the ages past, but new 
to aseven to the tenth, aye, ffteeth 
generation from those of the age in 
which they first germinated. 

Emerson but repeats the words of 2 
wiser thao bimself when he = says: 
“There is no new thing under the 
sun.” Sothat while it may be trae 
that wany new things are so disclosed 
tous, we yet shall find some things 


; hopefutly, for the present isa time of | new to us, though they may have 
; experiment and advance in our work | passed into apparent obscurity, to give 


way to better things. 

These old things need to Le over- 
hauled that we may utilize the good 
found, so far as it may be adapted to 
our present surroundings. 

Socrates taught in the groves and 
streets of Athens, not new things, but 
the universal ideas of that which was 
old. He taught not ideas simply, 
which they had, but were unable to 
express, but generally truths which 
they could not derive, or, at least bad 
not derived through their own en- 
deavor. ‘This method adopted by So- 
erates is one of the stages of complete- 
ness iu our system of education to-day. 

This sort of knowledge is not new 
knowledge aequired, not the assimila- 
tion of attributes of old facts to new 
, euvironments; it is rather the generali- 
' zation of a thought, a power contained 
within any combination of facts and 
testablisbed as a geveral truth to ever 
| serve us in our prufessinnal career. 

There may be good receipts for mak- 
i ing bread yr plum pudding, or even tor 
| compounding patent metlicines, but I 
| have never yet found a receipt for the 
| proper education of a child. 

The vegipe for bread-making pro- 
poses certain ijugredieats: so wuch 
flour, water, salt, yeast, and milk or 
, potatoes; any alteration, greater or less 
Jiu the quantity of any one ingredient 
spoils the bread, The recipe works 
capitally in the culinary department; 
even tbe novice in the kitchen may 
make a good loaf of bread if she follows 
strictly the mechanical process of the 
eook-book, bunt the receipt process 
won't work with any kind of success in 
the department of ming culture; its in- 
struction is too methodical, too rutty, 
too old-fogy. 

The child bas varied and‘ constantly 
yarying environments, and it is the 
work of the teacher largely, to create 
these environments, whence the child 
drinks its sweetest, most invigorating 
draughts. 

(To be continued.) 


+o __. 

Ata meeting of the class of '92 in 
Corne}l University a resolution was 
adopted prohibiting the use of wine at 
the class banquet. The class has 400 
members, and only 11 voted against the 
resolution. 
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17 seems that Capt. ‘Thomas is not the only 
Southern Niinois gentleman aspiring toa place 
In President Herrigon’s cabinet. Leading Re- 
publican newspapers of Hiinols, Indiana and 
Missourl have begun to “boom” ex-State 
‘Treasurcr Thos. 8. Ridgway, of Suawnectown, 
for Postmaster Gencra).—{Catro Bulletin. 

No, must that be? We can’t afford 


” to lose such a trustee as Mr. Ridgway. 
——+0-e-04-__ 


Durie the mouth another member 
has been added to the faculty in the 
person of Miss Mary C. MoAnnally as 
assistant in grammar and arithmetic. 
Miss McAnually needs no introduction 
to the majority of our readers. Since 
her graduation from this institution in 
the long course, in 1878, she has taught 
continually with the best success, al- 
ways with the best salary, and in the 
most desirable positions at command, 
and is eminently qualified for the posi- 
tion. She has entered upon her duties 


and the publie schools. 


Among many 
other good things he says: 

“In this connection J would suggest the pro- 
priety of law requiring a more thorough prep- 
aration and a higher standard of excellence op 
the part of those who expect to become 
tenchers, * # * School sites may be pur- 
ebased and school houses erected, ali the mod- 
ern improvements and appliances, aids to the 
latestiand best methods of teaching may be 
purchased at the public expense until the 
present large expenditure is doubled, yet It 
will be money worse than wasted, for it will 
not only be a toss of money but of opportunity 
also, unless those who teach are thoroughly 
qualified to do so by special training and pre- 
paration. J would mention our normal schools. 
The two fastitutions established and supported 
by the State have already accomplished great 
good, They have seut forth a large army of 
trafned teachers into every section of our 
State and, with their improved {deas and thor- 
ough tratning , ere accomplishing much good, 
each fn bis own neighborhood. 

a a 


MARION COUNTY STUDENTS. 





It is with a degree of pride that I 
give this account of the students of Mar- 
ion county to the readers of the Nor- 
mal Gazerte. ‘The work of collecting 
the material for this sketch nas been a 
pleasure to me, and = hope you mray 
find as much pleasure in reading the 
result of my labors. 

Marion county has always been 
noted ‘for the interest her citizens txke 
in educational matters. Besides hay- 
ing one of the best graded school sys- 
tems in the State, she sends large num- 
ders of young men and women beyond 
her boundaries to be more thoroughly 
educated than they ean be in the high 
schools. 

This year there are over one hundred 
and fifty of the young men and women 
of Marion county attending the va- 
rious educational institutions in the 
: United States. She is represented at 

Harvard, Princeton aod Providence in 
the East. and almost every college and 
university of any importance in the 
Mississippi valley shelters oue or more 
of her represeatatives. The Southern 
IlKnois Normal receives the greatest 
share of these studunts, fully one- 
fourth of the éntire number coming 
here. This number has increased from 
one, in 1874 to forty, the spring term of 
1887. 

These students lave always beep 
'distinguished for their gentlemanly 
,and Jadylike deportment, their gen- 
jeral cheerfulness and good humor and 
for the zeal with which they pursued 
their studies. As to their ability as 
students and literary workers, oue has 
only to examine the record of the Uni- 
versity and of the two literary societivs. 

Sarah E. Morrow, of Salem, had the 
honor to be the first student from Mar- 
ion county, to enter the Normal. Miss 
Morrow entered the fall term of 1874, 
and closed her connection with the 
school in the spring of 1874. She then 
taught in Marion county for some time 
and then moved to Randolph county, 
residing at Sparta. 

The year 1875 saw four new students 
from Marion, and 1876 added tive more 
to the list. Eight entered with 1877, 
of this eight Charles E. Hall aod Lau- 
ren J.. Bruek graduated in 1880. 
These young men distinguished them- 
selves while here. Both were superior 
students and commended the good will 
and respect of a]] with whom they were 
connected. Both became captains in the 
corps, Hull being senior captain and 
Bruck doing duty as adjutant. Hult 








| 


further honored himself and his county 
by obtaining the satutatory of bis class. 
Mr. Bruck is now the very suecessful 


in a manner highly satisfactory to the pvineipal of the schools at Arrowsmith, 


oflicers and students. 
———o- 0 
Governor Firen, ia his inaugural 
address, devoted about one fourth of 


hig time to the subject of education and 


while Mr. Hall ia connection with his 
father is conducting a very successful 
business at Salem, and is winning a 
name as a business man. 

Only five from Marion county en- 


tered in 1878. Of the number two, 
Thomas and Oscar Marshall, gradu- 
ated in 1881. Both were young men 
of ability and energy, aud, from the 
first, secured the good will of their 
teachers and fellow-students, by their 
gentlemanly conduct and pleasing 
manners. On their 
Thomas was honored with the valedic- 
tory. Since then both bave been prov- 
ing the worth of the instruction they 
received here. Thomas is now the as- 
sistant cashier of the Salen National 
bank and is acknowledged by all to 
be one of the hest business men in 
Illinois, Oscar is an electrician and 
is in the employ of a western com- 
pany, having his office at Willis, Kan. 

In 1879 the already large attendance 
at the Normal was increasea by the 
entrance of twelve new students from 
Marion county. In 1880 seven more 
entered. Nn one has graduated from 
this number as yet, but all have 
proyed themselves excellent students. 
J. M. Parkinson, a senior of this year, 
was among the number that entered in 
1880. John has proved himself a good 
stadent and a thorough gentlemen. An 
orator of the first water, he has al- 
ways upheld the fame of his society 
and of himseif. Should he receive a 
class honor this year, it would be a 
deserved tribute to his ability and 
faithfuloess as a student, 

Two dply from Marion county en- 
tered in 1881, but both have since 
graduated. F. M. Alexander gradu- 
ated in 1883 and Maggie Wham gradu- 
ated in 1888. Mr. Alexander besides 
being an apt student, was noted for 
the excellence of his essays, and his 
ability as a peet. His poems oa the 
burning and rebuilding of the Normal 
are familiar to all. After his gradua- 
tiun bere, Mr. Alexander aitended a 
theological school and is now pastor of 
the Presbyterian church at Murphys- 
boro, 

Miss Wham was an excellent stu- 
dent, and was respected and honored 
by ali her schoolmates. She is bow 
engaged in the teacher's profession 
and is meeting with unbounded suc- 
cess. 

With the advent of 1882 the tide of 
students again poured inte thy Southern 
Normal. This year thirteen new stv- 
dents came dows from Marion connty, 
and wmong them were four who have 
since graduated. ‘These. Hike their 
predecessors, were marked by their 
carpestpess as students, their cheerful- 
ness and their gentlemanly and lady- 
like deportment. 

C. W. Preat was the first of these to 
gradnate (1885). and was hovured with 
the valedictory of his elass. Being of 
2 mathematical turn of mind Mr. Treat, 
after a couple of years as a teacher, 
again became a student, entering De 
Pauw University, at Greencast.e, Ind. 
But through the three years that have 
passed he has not forgotten his first 
Alma Mater, and we have evidence of 
his originality and power in his poem, 
“Influence,” published ip the last issue 
of the GAZETTE. 

Messrs. Storment and Fulton grad- 
uated in 1886. Both of these young 
men showed the usual characteristics 
of the energetic Marion county student. 
Mr. Storment, by winning the valedic- 
tory, added another gem to the crown 
of honors bis county has received from 
the University. He has been appro- 
priately styled ‘our philosopher." 
Since his graduation he has taught in 
the public schools of Anna and Ches- 
ter, and is meeting with deserved suc- 
ess. 

Mr. Fulton since graduating has 
tanght in the schools of “Upper Egypt,” 
and is spoken of as a rising and popu- 
lar educator. 





The fourth one of the quartette of 
graduates is Mary A. Hill, who com- 
pleted the course in 1887. Miss Hill 
had the pleasure to be a member of the 
first class to go out from the new build- 
ing. Since her departure from school 

‘she has been engaged as teacher near 


graduation, | her own home and is meeting with the 


success that usually attends the grad- 
uates of the Southern Normal. 

With 1883 came nine more students 
from Marion county. One of these, 
E, G. McMackin, bas since graduated, 
being’a member of the class of 1887. 
Since his departure from the school, 
Ed. has been successfully employed as 
a teacher. After the close of the pres- 
ent school year he will go to lowa, 
where he has 2 position with a drug 
firm. 

Six irom Marion county entered in 
1884, two of whom have won promi- 
pence in the school—J. T. Galbraith, 
| the editor of the Gazurre and librarian 
of the University, and C. B. Root, the 
funny man. Mr. Rvot is especially re- 
membered as having rendered the prize 
poetic medley at the inter-society con- 
test last spring term. 

In 1884 the number of new students 
from Marion was sixteen, and 1886 saw 
a new delegation of twenty-five. 
Among this number was Steuben D. 
Wham, who took the entire course of 
study in one year, graduating in 1887. 
Sinee his graduation Mv. Wham has 
wielded the birch at Shobonier and has 
proved himself a most excellent in- 
structor. 

The banner year for the Marion 
county students was 1887, when tweaty- 
five new ones entered the school. The 
spring term of 1887 saw forty, old and 
new, gathered within the walls of the 
new Normal building. 

In 1888 the University welcomed 
eighteen more to its advantages and in- 
fluences. All these have proved them- 
selves good students and are making 
rapid and bealthy progress. Quite a 
number of them intend te graduate, 
and I have no dunbt that the luster of 
their county's reputation will be fn- 
evreased by the glory of their achieve- 
ments. 

This term there are twenty-seven in 

wiance here, and it is expected that 
the spring term will see a laryer nam- 
ber than has ever been here ip any one 
term before. 

Thus we find that 156 students have 
entered from Marion county, twelve of 
whom have graduated and are filling 
responsible positions throughout the 


country, Of the twelve who have 
praduated four received class honors. 
one salutatory and three valedictovies. 
Marion county is proud of her repre- 
seotatives at the S, 1. N. U., and I feel 
ussured that io the coming years she 
will increase the number of her dele- 
gation, and not a few of them will add 
precious gems to the already brilhant 
coronet of her fame and reputation. 
Very respectfully, 

Press. P. Gooprow 








L. W. THROGMORTON, 


CARBONDALE, Jackson Co., ILL, 


Police Magistrate and Notary Public, 
Real Estate, Insurance, Collect- 
ing and Loan Agent, 

Will insure property in good companics, 
lend money on good ‘real estate, pay taxes, 
make collections, furnish abstracts to lands, 

and doa genural agency business. 


All business placed 1a ny hands will receive 
prompt attention, 


Choise City Property for Sale aud sale aud Real. 


Aim oe Edwards, M. D. 


Trerts all Diseases of the 


EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT. 
CARBONDALE, ILL. 
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Pningrsity Gottings. 


Prof. French has a class in taxi- 
dermy. 

Robert’ Peebles and sister Lizzie were 
visited by their mother on the 8th inst. 

{Prof. Jerorne will likely take a trip 
to Europe duriig the summer vaca- 
tion. 

Hattie Jenkins spent the first Satnr- 
day and Sanday of the month at her 
home in Elkviile. ‘ 

Ed. Entysminger left on the 24th of 
January tor Louisville, Ky., where he 
will attend a deutal schoo). 

The pleasant face of Rev. C. Nash 
has been seen within our walls fre- 
quently during last month. 

Rey. William Ross, of Alma, and 
@aughter Hattie, an old student, vis- 
the University on the 8th instant. 

The museum has Ietely received the 
addition of some Hot Springs crystals, 
the donor being Mr. A. H. Little. 

Dr. Allyn pave a lecture before the 
Fayette county teachers’ association at 
Vandalia the Jatter party of last month. 

Prof. Hull has received sixteen yol- 
umes of the Chicago school report 
which he donates to the University 1i- 

“brary. 

Rev. F. M. Alexander, of Marphys- 
boro, and Rey. F. F. Stoltz, of this 
city, were among the visitors the first 
of the month. 











Henry G. Glore, of Centralia, looked 
in on his Normal friends the first of the 
month. He ig now fn a photograph | 
gallery in that place. 

Prof. Parkinson has organized a class 

in analytical chemistry, which recites 
at goneral exercise hour each day. 
Two of thé taculty bave joined the 
class. : 
“Capt. James Creed, of Walout Hill, 
father of five Normal students, of years 
gone by, and father-in-law of two 
more, was a welcome visitor on the 
4th inst. 

A letter comes from Dakota inquir- 
ing about the University, with a re- 
quest for a catalogne and information. 
This is the result of favorable reports 
of the S. I. N. U. 

Mrs. Louise Rounds, of Chicago, 
State President of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, visited the 
University on the 4th. She was ac- 
companied hy Mrs. J. C. Salter of this 
city. 

J. J. Ledbetter, of Elizabethtown, 
was called home on Sunday, February 
10th, by a telegram announcing the 
sudden death of his mother, He has 
the sincere sympathy of the school in 
his great aflliction, 

The Cesar class, during the coming 
term will construct a model of Casar's 
bridge, which he constructed across 
the Rhine, from which will be made a 
rustic bridge to be placed across the 
narrows of Lake Ridgway. 


An inventory of the library books the 
first of the month resulted in the ag- 


§regate of 8,520 volumes, and 2,240 
pamphlets and megazines. New books 


ave being received daily, and the li- 
brary receives regularly 56 periodicals. 

Tho members of the Y.M. & Y. W. 
C. A. enjoyed a very pleasant evening 
at the residence of Prof. Parkinson on 
Saturday evening January 21st. Quite 
a number of the faculty were present 
and added greatly to the pleasure mak- 
ing. 

Yhe Soeratic society has passed an 
amendment to the society constitution, 
which is worthy of commendation, It 
provides fora committec, to be ap- 
pointed hy the president, for the pur- 





pose of visiting and ministering to the| 
sick. 7 

The teacher at the school house on the 
bill, J. K. Morton, bas not, thus far, 
had to resort to the rod as a mode of 
punishment. Mr. Morton is a gentle- 
man in every respect, also a good 
teacher, and above all, he has the good 
will of his scholars, and is giving good 
satisfaction. We predict for Mr. Mor- 
ton another school] in this school] dis- 
trict. —[Bingham Agriculturist. 

The inter-society concert which will 
take place on February 22 at the Opera 
House will, without doubt, surpass any- 
thing that basever been given in the 
way of an entertainment in Carbondale. 
It is to be giyen by a chorus of forty 
selected singers from the societies, un- 
der the leadership of Prof. Inglis, who 
will sing the beautiful music of “Ye 
Olden Time,”’ and appear in tne cos- 
tume of the revolutionary age. No 
one can afford to miss this entertain- 
nent. 


The committees of the Illinvis legis- 
lature, upon, which old Normal boys, 
members of this district have been ap- 
pointed, are as follows: D. W. Karra- 
ker, of Union—judiciary, revenue, cor- 
porations, roads and bridges, agrieul- 
iure and horticulture, public buildings, 
county and township organizations aad 
rules; Reed Green, of Alexander—judi- 
cial departinent, roads and bridges, 
corporations and libraries; J. B. Gill, 
of Jackson—mines aod mining, agri- 
culture, manufacturers. State and mu- 
nicipal indebtedness. By the way they 
are all Democrats. 


We clip the following from the Free 
Press Normal uotes of Jan. 26: ‘Dr. 
Allyn, while in Chicago last week, took 
occasion to visit Col. Parker's Cook 
Couuty Normal school. Co). Parker 
told the Doctor that the Cook County 
Normal contgzined more pretty girls 
(han any school jn the nation. Dr. 
Allyn says that ‘the Colonel would 
change his opinion could he see the 
girls in our Normal. Yes, he would, 
and we cao prove it by Trustee Ridg- 
way. If Col Parker has so many love- 
ly girls, why is it that there are but 
sever young wen in his school? Come 
Colonel, that won't wash.” 


The veneral exercise hour on Mon- 
day, February 11, was devoted to a 
mensorial exercise for Joha A. Logan, 
citizen, soldier, statesman. Prof. Inglis 
was in charge while Louise Young- 
blood presided at the piauo. The pro- 
gram was introduced by a song, Amer- 
iva, which was followed by a paper on 
Logan's war record by P. P. Goodnow, 
which was a brilliant tribute to the 
soldier. (C. V. MeReynols followed 
with an excellent review of Logan's 
political life. William Wallis then de- 
livered an oration, ‘John A. Logan,” 
which was «a ntasterly effort. Miss 
Lois Allyn read an essay, “John A. 
Logan,”* whieh was very highly appre- 
ciated. At the close of the program 
Dr, Allyn gave a short interesting talk 
on Logan's social life, after which the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic’? was 
sung. ‘This was very pleasant and 
profitable exercise and one much en- 


Joyed by the students. 
a 


SALINE COUNTY’S STUDENTS, 





Joe Capel and John Owen are in St. 
Louis studying stenography. 

Albert Davis is teaching a very suc- 
cessfu) school at Cottage Groye. 

B. P. Weaver is teaching at the Cain 
school house this winter aud reports 
success. 

Thomas Oliver ig clerking in a cloth- 
ing store at Fairfield and seems to be 
well pleased. 


J. B. Reynolts bas just finished a 
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suecessful school in Missouri and is now 
at his home in Hartford. ‘ 


Miss E. E. Barter is teaching a very 
successful school in Williamson county 
with an enrollment of about 70. 2 


Miss Ida Jones is spending the winter 
very pleasantly at her home in West 
End and expects to return to the Nor- 
mal in the spring. 


S. T. Robinson is teaching a success- 
fal schoo] at Pleasant Valley this sea- 
son. He expects to return to the Nor- 
mal in the spring. 


Stephen Golden is spending the win- 
ter very pleasantly on his farm near 
Harrisburg. He has taken to himself a 
mate with whom he expects to sail on 
life's rough sea. He will probably not 
be in school soon. 


Heretofore Saline county has searce- 
ly been represented in the S. LN. U. 
I understand we have five or six this 
season, ‘The county superintendent, 
teachers and peopleahave begun to see 
the good that is coming from it, and 
next season we intend to have four or 
five times that number. 


C, A. Tartor. 
i 
‘THE VISIT OF THE MASONS. 





The Masonic Schovl of Instruction 
which was held in this city on the Sth, 
6th and 7th was an occasion of pleasure 
and profit, there heing about two hun- 
dred and twenty-five delegates in at- 
tendence, representing forty-three 
lodges. The following clipped from 
the Free Press will give an ides of the 
suceess Gf the work: 

“The school was presided over by Brethren 
W. B. Grimes, of Pittsfield, and Eugene L. 
Stoker, of Centralia, Grand Examiners, assist- 
ed by a number of Deputy Grand Lectures. 
Most Worshipful Grand Master Joba C. 8mith, 
Right Worsb!pful Senior Grand Warden Mon- 
roc C. Crawford and Right Worshipful Jusior 
Grand Warden Leroy A. Goddard were present. 
Among the visitors were 2 number of other 
noted Masons, among whom were Douglas, of 
Chester, and Barclay, of Cairo. Takea as & 
body, the schoo! was composed of the very best 
representative mep Southern Mlinois can pro- 
duce. 

In addition to thoreuga and full leetyres 
and exemplification of the three defrees, work 
was done in cach Gepree, Mr. William T. 
Wykes, Jr., of this city furnishing the candi- 
date. All the work was done in a perfect 
manner. The Grand Examiners are deserving 
of the praise and thanks of the entire craft. 
The result will be that all the lodges will be 
greatly Improved in their work und business.”” 

On the last day of the sehool the 
University was honored by a visit of 
the Masonie brethren in a body, Dr. 
Allyn, after a few words in explana- 
tion of our institution and the work of 
the depar tments, introduced Ex- 
Lieut. Governor Gen. John C. Sinith, 
Grand Master who favored the stu- 
dentx with anu excellent talk, which 
they highly appreciated. Grand Ex- 
aminer Eugene L. Stoker, of Centralia, 
was then introduced, and owing to 
limited time made a short but pointed 
talk. The Masons then took a round 
of the building, escorted by Trustee 
EJ. Ingersoll visiting the class 
rooms, library, laboratory and muse- 
um, and left with a favorable opinion 
of the University, and expressing them- 
selves as fast friends to the Normal and 
its object. 

Quite a number of old students were 
among the visitors. The names of our 


esteemed visitors as far ag we could 
ascertain them were as follows: 

Lops. 

St. 











M. T. Vaucleve 
Geon eB. Gillespie. 
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A. Sullivan 
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J. W. Roberts 
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Frank Hopkins . 
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L. A. Furlong... 
John J, Liunell 
i P. Reese 


J. H. Blackman 
Vin. H. Stevens . 


. BleGahey 
M. Herbe 


O’Haver. 
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A.J. Psekerell 
Taylor Dodd _ 
A, G. Britton 


J. Chamness, 
George ¥. Bart! 
oF A. Norris.. 
- Brandcn. 
a Walker 








T.H. Umphrey 
J. D. Bellamy .. 
8, B. Patten 





The Attention of Ladies is called 
to the following line of 
Fine Toilet Soaps: 


D 


Ri cashmere Bouquet, 
UE Pear's Glycerine, 
G Cuticura, 

1S Carboli, 
we T Kirk's Juvenile, 
O} Recamier unscented.) 
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Also a good assortment of 
10c Soaps. 


OUR PERFUMES ARE GOOD. 


cay ask for a Free Sample of 
Tooth Powder. 


HENEEL & CO. 








G. W. Entsminger, D. D.S. 


RESIDENT DENTIST, 
CARBONDALE, - s ILLINOIS. 


Office in new building, West Main street, 
west of Patten’s drug store. 
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Ehe Pocistigs. 


LETETIC SOCIETY. 
“Zearn to Labor and to Wait,” 

















Miss Sadie Foster spent Saturday and 
« Sunday at home, the first ot the month. 

Dr, S. T. Jacobi, of this city, listened 
to the Zetctic program on the 18th of 
last month. 

D. W. Warren was missed from the 
Zctetic ranks for atime owing to acase 
of the muinps. | 

The officers of the society will be! 
placed under the head of ‘‘School Di- 
rectory’? hereafter, where they more 
properly belong. 

Misses Lena and Vina Duncan, Ze- 
teties of 86-7, were in the society hail | 
again on the 18th of Jast month. They i 
now reside in Marion. 

Arthur Purdy is a Zetetic of days 
gone by, whom we are glad te welcome | 
to the circle again. He is a good mu- 
sician and js one of our trasty mem- 
bers, 

Among old Zetetics whom we have 
been glad to welcome as visitors the 
past month was Mrs. Prof. Wooters, of ! 
DuQuoia. Mrs. Wooters will be re- | 
membered as Miss Laura Magness, of 
Salem. 

Mr. R. E, Tyner delivered an ora-| 
tion on the 2d inst. which was unusv- | 
ally striking for depth of thought; and 
he rendered it in a chavacteristic man- 
ner whieh was well received by the 
audience. 

Mr. S. E. North was with the society ' 
again on the 2nd inst. He is at present: 
€hief clerk atthe S. E. North clothing 
house, bit will enter the school next: 
year with the expectation of finishing 
the course. 








i 


Among our new members who de- 
serve speci] mention for the manner 
in which they have taken up the soci- 
ety work arc: Misses Luey Proctor, 
Flora Barton, Anna Bennett. Grace 
Brown and May Zetzsche. 


W. M. Tanquary was an excellent 
eritic; and his criticisms were al- 
ways characteristic chips from his 
block of genius. The manuer in which 
he criticised the failures on program 
was especially commendable. 

A. E. Pike, a staunch Zetetic pf last 
year, is enstalled as first assistant in’ 
the Ava schools, this county. Teach- 
ing must agree with Mr. Pike, as he 
says he is larger than ever and he was 
not very little when in school. 

As a debater,J. B. Jackson is hard to 
leat, especially if be is on the nega- 
tive. He bas the faculty of making 
his opponents’ points vanish with a 
rapidity astonishing, and manages to 
make severel points for himself. 

Lizzie Lawrence left on the 4th inst. 
to take charge of the Ullin schools, 
The Ullin people will fiad in Miss Law- 
rence an excellent tencher znd a most 
estimable lady. We are sorry to lose 
her, even for a short time, from the 
Zetetic ranks. 

Mr. William Wallis received a well 
deserved compliment by being chosen 
by the school as orator for the Logan 
memorial day, which was observed on 
the 11th instant, Mr, Wallis is not ex- 
celled in the school as 2 student and 
society worker. . 

The leaders appointed by the presi- 
dent for this school term are: Anna 
Salter, W. M. Tanquary and J. T. Ellis. 
The effect of their wise supervision is 
readily scen in the strikingly interest- 
ing programs for which the Zetetics are 
especially noted. 

D, W. Warren is looking’ stter the 
Zetetic dues, fees and fives ind manner 
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which ig commendable. He does not 
stop With collecting the dues of the 
present term, but is reaching back to 
students who have leit the 8. I. N. U. 
and collecting all claims of the society. 

D. W. Lindsay, of last year's class, 
aiid a staunch Zetetic, is baving the 
best of success as principal of the 
Greenville, OL, schools. The enroll- 
ment in his schools for January tras 
467, who are in charge of twelve 
teachers, three of whom are S.I,N. U. 
students. 

William A. Reef is again in Carbon- 
dale fora short time. Since the holi- 
days his health has been so bad that 
he was compelled to give up his school 
at Tunnel Hill, and take time to rvgsin 
his strength. He is reading, and 
etudying short-hand with Prof. Mel-, 
ton’s elasses. . 

The choice of Miss Lois AUyo as 
essayist for the Logan memorial day 
indicates without a doubt the rank she 
takes in the estimation of the Normal 
students as an essayist. Miss Allyn 
has written and delivered| many essays 
before the society and school, and al- 
ways in a manner highly creditable. 

One of the best extemporaneous 
speeches that has been given io the 
Zetetic hall for a lony time wos an 
impromptu review of Robert Elsmere 
by Mr. J. T. Ellis, not long ago. Mr. 
Ellis happened to be full of the subject 
and handled it in a way to please and 
instruct. ‘He has the happy faculty of 
using the most appropriate words with 
ease and elegance. 

Kate E. Richards, in her schowl room 
in Delphos, Ken., does not forget her 
old Zetetic friends. We are glad to 


| know that she enjoys teaching much 
: better than she thought she would. 
' She attended the State Teachers’ Assu- 


ciation at Topeka @uring the holidays 


:and says she thinks of attending the 
. National Association 


next summer, 
where she hopes to see some of her old 
Normal friends. 

R. E. Tyner is missed quite often 
from our society meetings but on in- 
quiry we find that he is always away 


‘in the interest of the Sons of Veterans. 


Mr. Tyner hag the reputation of being 
one of the best intormed men in the 
order. Last year he occupied a posi- 
tion on the staff of Commander-in- 
Chief Abbott, with the rank of Livut. 
Colonel. He now holds a rank on the 
staff of the division commander. 


One of the best presented tablewus 
we have evrrseen was the ‘Death of 
Minnehaha,” viven to the society on 
the 2d. ‘The snow tipped forest, the 
wigwam, 

“old Nokomis showy 
Rocking to and fro and Moaning, 
lovely Minuengha 
Lying dead and cold before bin,"* 


“ thetall lithe form of Hiawatha, with ao 


expression of utter dispair and anguish, 
made it a scene most vivid. It was a 
grand success. Miss Theo. M. Spregher 
personated Nokomis, Minnehaha was 
well represented by Miss Grace L. Bur- 
ket, while Mr. W. O. Bryden took the 
character of Hiawatha. | 

. “The Zetetic society is taking a 
boom.”’ Yes, and we are glad to see 
it. Wo count among our members 
some of the best society workers to be 
found in the Nation, and many of our 
members possess rare ability and at- 
tainments. Our programs, without ex- 
ception, are first-class, strictly elevating 
in character, and always highly enter- 
tdining. For a short time the Zetetic 
wheels seemed to clog, and some of our 
members became almost discouraged; 
but the old, faithful Zetetics put their 
shoulders to the wheels, and the effect 
ia that the society was never in better 
running order than at present. ‘Learn 
to labor and to wait."’ 


considered themselves invincible, but 
just now they are very guarded in their 
boustings. 

George Seurlock will finish ffom 
Brown’s Commercial College at Jack- 
sonville, about February 15th, and is 
expected home in a short time thereaf- 
ter. George deserves much credit, as 
be bas borne all his own expenses 
while at college, and bas earned the 
prize for business penmanship. He 
will wake a splendid business man 
and we understand a position is await- 
ing him in St. Louis, as soon as le de- 
sires to fill it. 

Prof. Melton and wife, of the Car- 
bondale Short-hand Institute, have en- 
tered the Normal as students this term, 
and being desirous of literary advance- 
ment have joined the Socratic society. 
Both are earnest workers and the So- 
crats are fortunate in securing them as 
members. The Professor has beer ap- 
pointed chaplain in the place of Mr. 
Kimzey, resigned. If a2] the members 
would take up the work with as much 
zeal as Prof. Melton and lady our suc- 
cess as a society would be assured. 

Owing to the pressure of work the 
regula Socratic scribe was unable to 
prepare the notes from this society, sv 
at the last minute the work had to be 
put into the hands of another. The 
above notes are the result of the hurried 
work of a couple of hours and are sent 
to the press almost without a second 


reading. The scribe pro tem hopes 
that they will meet with the approval 
of his soviety, although they are crude 
and incomplete, and promises that the 
reguiar reporter will have a full and 
exhaustive report next time. 


SOCKATIC SOCIETY. 


Nulla Vera Felicitas Sine Sapientia. 








The misses Eunice and Alice Bar- 
row visited the society one evening 
this term. 

Miss Rosa Starzinger, who has been 
sick for some weeks will be in school 
again soon. 

Miss Clare Sampson, of Jonesboro, a 
Socratic of several years ago, was in 
our midst January 20, 

Robert Hiller and W. P. Cochran, 
two Socratics of a year ago, were in 
Carbondale, Saturday the 2d instant. 

Mr. Geo. Wykes has sacceeded his 
father ay manager of the City Bank. 
He says he is delighted with the busi- 
ness, We wish him success. 

The musical part of the society has 
received quite au addition by the en- 
trance of Miss Mande Blanchard and 
the Missex Cochran as members of the 
society. 

Mr. R. Short, who was compelled to 
; to go home on account of sickness at 
i the first of the term, is now fully re- 
| covered, and will soon go north to ac- 
‘ cept a position in a store. 








Miss Auna Fitagerrell, a student aud 
Socratic in 1887-8, who now resides 
at Denton, Texas, will return to Ili- 
i uois this coming summer. Miss Fitz- 
gerrel will enter school again next fall. 

Miss Esther Skehan, a student “of 
four years ago, is with us again. Dur- 
ing the past year, she has broadened 
the scope of her knowledge by an ex- 
tended tour through California and 
other parts of the grent west. | 


Mr. Ed. Toothacker, 2 former stu- 
dent, hns just recoyered from a very 
severe illuess, at his home in Sando- 
val. Ed. is the very efficient secretary 
of the Sandoval Coal and Mining Co., 
and is rapidly winning distinction as a 
mine operator. * 


There are many of our members who 
Mmauifest a decided interest in the wel- 
fare of the society; while others seem 
to care but little and conseyuently use 
little discretion in the application of 
their powers. The effect produced by 
such indiscretion is never the best and 
almost alwayg works detriment to the 
reputation and prosperity of the soci- 
ety. We would arge every one to give 
especial attention and study to these 
Matters and thus preserve a pure tone 
to all ouryaried performances. When 
selecting anything for @vlivery always 
take into consideration what the moral 
effect of the selection will be upon your 
hearers. It isalways best to look be- 
fore oF ones 

Mr. Prank H. Colyer is proving him- 
self the best critic the Socratics ever 
had. Believing that criticism consists 
in more than finding adjectives with 
whith to praise every selection on the 
program, Mr. Colyer, has not been 
backward in pointing out all faults 
and errors that come under his obser- 
vation. He has started a reform by 
the severity of some of his eriticisms 
and the absence of u certain class of 
productions is plainly perceptable, 
While Mr. Colyer criticises severely, 
any faulty performer, yet the performer 
always feels that he had but received 
the kindly advice of a true friend to his 
advancement and improvement ex- 

ressed in the kindest possible manner. 

tis only to be He Barer that Mr. Col- 
er can not sueced himself as critic. 

The visiting committee of the Socrat- 
ic society has not had very much to do 
this term, as sickness among the stu- 
dents has not been very great. Indeed 
it ig remarkable, considering the kind 
of weather we have been having this 
term, that more have not been ill. 
Sudden changes are usually productive 
of much sickness, but the students 
seem to have acquired the art of keep- 
ing well, and for this reason the com- 
mittee has been idle, Should any one 
become sick, who is a member of the 
Socratic society, or who is a member of 
neither society, the committee would 
dgem ita favor if the friends of the 

jected one would let them know, as 
they hold themselves in readiness to 
render every assistance in the name of 
the Socratic society. Mr. Dwight 
Kimzey is chairman of the committee 
and s word to him will secure prompt 
assistance. 


Miss Lizzie Parks isan active mem- 
ber this term, and has taken up the 
work with the vigor that always char- 
actevizes the progressive Socratic after 
aterm's rest. Lizzie is one of our best 
and ‘nost talented workers, and, in the 
estimation of many members, should 
be our next president. 

‘Iwo of owe members, Messrs. Hineh- ‘ 
clitfand Van Cleve members of 
the Masonie fraternity. We under- 
stand that Mr. Hincheliff is a very im- 
portant officer in the order, and Mr. 
Vaan Cleve expects to be sume time. 
Both attended the school of instruction 
while it was ip session. 


Will. Williams of Salem, an oll So- 
cvatic and a rising young Mason, spent 
the 5th, 6th and 7th in Carbondale, at- 
tending the Masonie School of Instrac- 
tion. Will, piloted the Marion eounty 
delegation through the Normal build- 
ing on the Sth, and we saw his smiling 
face among the Masonic pupils when 
they visited the school on the 7th. 


are 








Fritz Meyer, one of our own boys, 
had his eye injured quite severely in 
a snow ball fight of a couple of weeks 
ago, and went home expecting to lose 
it, but we learned the other day that 
the eye 1s slowly but surely returning 
to its normal condition. Myr. Meyer 
expects to be back in school in a cou- 
ple of weeks as lua eye will be suffi- 
ciently recovered by that time. 


The contest between the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Socratic society, 
which was to have occurred Friday the 
15th, has has been postponed until 
some future time, on account of the 
Inter-Society concert. Much interest 
has heen manitested by the members 
and many are the conjectures as to 
who will come out victorious. Of 
course the sterner sex have always 











Fedueational Glippings. 








The State normal school building at 
Lockbaven, Penv., was totally de- 
atroyed by tire last month. 

The largest university in Europe is 
sail to be Rudel-Allrects, at Vienna, 
having 5,000 students and 285 profes- 
sors, 

Alexander ‘f. McGill, professor of 
theclogy at Princeton, died on the 13th 
of January at Jersey City, N. J., iv his 
eighty-second year. 

In the United States the Episcopalians 
have 12 colleges; the Methodists 52; the 
Baptists 46; the Presbyterians 41; the 
Congregationalists 26. 

The Comwissiouer of Education re- 
ports the daily attendance in the 
schools of the United States for the 
year 1888 to be 8,000,000. 

The schovl board of Louisville, Ky-, 
has decided by a vote of 15 to 9 to dis- 
continue the teaching of Germanin the 
public school after the close of the 
present year. 

Hon. S. M. Etter, formerly State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of 
< Illinois, died at Joliet last month, aged 
sixty. He was for years superinten- 
dent of public schools in Bloomington. 

The namber of priwary schools re- 
ported in Hangary is 16,417; attendance 
upon the same, 1,836,459 pupils, and 
the cost of maintenance, $5,110,523. 
The attendance was equivalent to 78 
per cent. of the children subject to the 
eompulsory law. 2 

The following named counties in Mli- 
nois have lady superintendents ef pub- 
lie schools: Alexander. Mrs. P. A. 
Taylor; DeWitt, Miss Mary 8. Welch; 
Dougias, Miss Nora A. Smith; Greene, 
Miss Laura: Hazel; Peoria, Mrs. Mary 
W. Emery; Pulaski, Mrs. H. M. Smith: 
Putnam, Miss S. May Campbell. 

Jacob Tome, a native of Port De- 
posit, Md., but for years a resident of 
Washington, D. C., has given $500,000 
for the erection at the former place of 
a@ non-sectarian seminary, in which the 
industria] training of children will be 
Made a feature. He intends to give 


theinstitution an cadowmeat of $2,000,7 


000. 

A reeent eareful study of methods 
at Coruel] University shows that there 
is no diminution of effort because of the 
presence of women in the lecture and 
class rooms. On the contrary, the 
women are ag incentive to the young 
men, aud the inflaence of the two 
sexes in their work is found to be 
wholesome aud helpful.—Boston Her- 
ald. 

Dr. Nicholas, Marray,Butler, says the 
Journal of Idueation, deserves the 
suceess that has come to the interests 
he champions in the raising of the first 
hundred thousand doilavs for the en- 
dowment of a milton dollurs for the 
“New York College for the Training of 
‘Feachers,” recently chirtered by the 
State Board of Regents. Dr. Butlor is 
the president, and the $100,000 has 
been given by sueh meu and women as 

. George W. Vanderbilt, John-.D. Rocke- 
feller, Col. Oliver H. Payne, Mrs. Wm. 
E. Dodge, W. UE. Dodge, Jr., Hamilton 
MeTwombly, Hovace Russell, Wr. 
Landon Buil, Speneer Trask, and J. 
Pierrepont Morgan. ‘The sehool will 
open next autumn, and the first exain- 
ination for admission will be held on 
June 18. This is to be a distinetively 
professional school for the training of 
teachers, and will take rank with the 
highest schools of law, medicine and 
theology. It will iu no scuse attempt 
to do the work of the normal schools, 
but will supplement the work of the 
schools and colleges. 
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’ Southern [linois | 
ormal University. 


IS A STATE SCHOOL, 


Gps. i chartered by the General Assembly, and supported by the’State treas- 

ury. It is specifically authorized and empowered to instruct in all the common and 

cA" higher branches of knowledge, and is required to do this with the purpose of pre- 
_ paring young men and young women to be teachers in the public schools of the nation. 


IT HAS SEVEN DEPARTMENTS _ 


And fifteen Teachers. Professors and Lecturers, who use the best methods of instruction, 
and the newest and best books and apparatus. 


It has the best Library of any Normal School in the nation, and a Laboratory and 
Museum equal to any. Its students are young men and women from nearly the whole of 
Illinois, and some are from other States, and they are as orderly, as enterprismg, as pro- 

re gressive and as enthusiastic as any body of learners in any part of the world. 


HROTAONW LETHE HG 


To all who give their word of honor to teach in the Public Schools of Illinois. A small 
fee for incidental expenscs is charged. When a person does not wish to teach the tuition D 
js, in the Fall term $# $6 and 84; m the Winter and Spring terms, each, $6, $4 and $3, 
Incidentals, $3 and $2. 
a 

TERMS BEGIN AS FOLLOWS: Fall term, second Monday in September; Win- 
ter term, last Monday in December or first Monday in January; Spring term, third or 
fourth Monday in March. Commencement, second or third Thursday in June. 


Send for circulars, catalogue, or information to the Principal, 


ROBERT ALLYN. LL.D. 


I. J. INGERSOLL, Sec’'y Board Trustees, CARBONDALE, ILL. 
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NORMAL GAZETTE. 
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SESE ERRORS 





: ° TEACH 
Attention! : 
<= (PDRGEHR?S CHAY IBAK 


IP Oo = 


Are requested to call any time after this date, between the hours of 7 A. M. 
and 9 P. M., and examine our stock, comprising 4 full line of 


dewelry, Watches, Clocks, Ete. 


Our arrangements are such with eastern manufacturers that we are prepared to 
duplicate goods of any qaality and price. We have in stock of 
the leading manufacturers a large variety of 


Silver-Plated Ware Suitable for Presentes.. 


geeDuring the month we will enlarge our stock of TEACHERS’ BIBLES, and 
offer them at a small cash profit. 


INGERSOLL & SHEPPARD. 
ERS AND STUDENTS! 


Like It! It 


NEVER WAS ANYTHING 


—AT— 
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THE LARGEST STOCK OF GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS TO ine FROM. 
EVERYTHING AT BOTTOM PRICES. 


Prompt and Free Delivery. 


Square 


‘South- West Corner of the 7 oe 








OUR DEAD. 





MRS. A, K. LIVINGSTON, CLASS UF ’82. 





Let us keep their memory sacredly— 
they once solved these problems, sung 
these songs, braved these difficulties, 
their steps echoed in these halls, their 
voices were heard in these sogieties. 

Many of usremember Ida MeCreery 
the first of our number to leave us. She 
died Octoher-10, 1881, two years after 
graduation, A faithtul Christinn, a 
successful teacher, a worthy friend. 

John C. Hawthorn, elass of ‘76, law- 
yer, studied law in Sparta. Died away 
from home, November 15, 1886, on a 
couch of a railway train near Fort 
Wortb, Texas. Being so early iv the 
Normal but few of us knew him, yet 
his friends moura. e 

May B. Duff, class of ‘84: like a 
beautiful song was her life, its sweet 
influence shall sooth many @ weary 
moment for us whe knew her. Such 
lives make us better and happier; such 
deaths make Paradise a place of reai- 
ity. Think of the glory of Heaven re- 
flected from that bright face to-day. 
May we, too, have many sheaves of 
golden grain to present to the Master. 
May began a school in September, 
taught about three weeks, aud died No- 
vember il, ‘Lead, 

Fannie Aikman, class of ’84, the pic- 
ture of health, perfectly amixble at all 
times, whom did she ever offend? She 
often helped aud never hindered a good 
cause. An affectionate friend, abiding 
and true. ‘Lhe roses paled and faded 
on her cheek in one short year. She 
became the wife of Mr. Kimmel soon 
after graduating.” She died April 18, 
1887, 

Do you remember the bright blue of 
Carrio Ridenhower’s eyes shining with 
thought? The ever abounding kind- 
ness in her heart. The one yearning 
thought about her is, “Did she nccept 
Christ?’? She graduated in 
taught successfully, was married to 
Mr. Mount, died in 1888. 

Maud Thomas, class of ‘8+. So 
lately Mauct left us that we are not yet 
accustomed to the loss. Faithful 
hearted, accomplished and studious; 
a good friend and pleasant companion, 
we shail miss her. Taught oach year 
Since graduating. She died in August, 
1888. 
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1884, | 








eS TURENTS= 


—SHOULD Go To— 


3 The Normal = 


BOOK STORE 


Offers SpeciaP lnducements to Norma) 


E. PATTEN’S 


i Reliable Drug Sore! Shoot Suypties. 


(HINDMAN CORNER.) Call or write for Prices. 


2 is PRESCRIPTIONS, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


; PHOTOGRAPH AND 
DRUGS, MEDICINES, 


L.A. PHELPS, 


ARTISTIC 


Photographer and Eoameer 


Of Cairo, IN., with 


Hy 


Wo IBLE. 





Will remain in Carbondale a few weeks In aor- | 
der to introduce the beautiful new 
style of (patent) 


“Enamel” Photographs 





AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 


Normal Sehool Books & Stationery, 


POCKET BOOKS, 
CARD CASES, ‘ 
FANCY GOODS, 
PICTURES, Etc. 


Books, Lamps & Stationery. 


wi 
——Most Complete Steck of —~ 





Portraits made in 01), Pastel, 

Ink, Crayon and Water | 
Colors. 

{~All work guaranteed perfectly satisfac-| COMBS, BRUSHES, PERFUMERY, 


tory and strictly firet-clags. 
TOILET AND FANCY 


THIS PAPER . ARTICLES. 
ERER PRESS HB. METZ, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS! 
STEAM | —-THE OF ALL KINDS. 
Printing House, _ BES eens | ABent for MEAN 2 EN PIANOS and 
CARBONDALE, 7 ILL. | 


saat GROCER 


SEER EE BRE 


Stodents’ Trade Solicited. 


P Old Stand, N.-W. Cor. Square. 





WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
for the Family, the Bohol the Professional or; 
Publio Library. 


—-FULL LINE OF-—-~ 





Periodicals, 
Magazines, Ete. 


Dally, weekly and monthly. 
NORMAL GAZETTE ALWAYS ON HAND. 





TSE MIDGET 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


he A Dictionary —THE BEST— a 
° ords, 3000 Engravings, 
A Gazette er of the World TLE -INKING —LARGE STOCK OF— 
ating and describing 25,000 Places, . >] . 
A Biographica Dictionary sraarce |Urtiote Materials. 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persona, 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found only In Webater, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 mora IIlus- 
trations than any other American Dictlonary. 


In the World! 


Prints from 1 to 3 lines 
1,000 times without re- 
inking, 


{a3 All TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES furnished at 
Special Rates, 
HEWITT’S PEDAGOGY. 





WEBSTER 15 ‘THE STANDARD teice only 6 Aas rooere LANDON’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
Authority in tho Gov't Printing Office, ana with rom Psa | SWEET LAM? 
he U, 8. Supreme Court. It js recotumended Tom Thumb Selt- ET’S and WICKERS 8 
by the state Sup'ts of Schools of 26 States: aed {nking,76 cents. METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


by leading College Pres*is of the U.8.and Canada, 
Sold by all Bookgellers. Parnphilet free. 
&. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub‘ra, Springfield, Mass. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
CO. A. SHEPPARD, Proprieto.. 


Bend to DALLAS MEISENHEIMER, mauufac- 
turer and dealer In Rubber Stamps of All Kinds, 
Carbondale, Ij}. 


